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Emotions in Social Movements 


JUSTIN VAN NEss AND ERIKA SUMMERS-EFFLER 


Introduction 


Social movement scholars who emphasize emotions in analyses routinely argue that 
earlier scholars have ignored or short-changed the role of emotions in the literature 
(e.g. Goodwin 1997; Goodwin, Jasper, and Polletta 2001; Gould 2009; Jasper 1998), 
thus attending to them was a needed contribution. At this point, social movement 
scholars attend to emotions fairly regularly and the literature has developed in 
important ways. In this chapter, we review the development of the field, particularly 
the last 20 years of contributions to the study of emotions and social movements, 
and argue for a fresh way forward for the study of emotions in social movements. 
Specifically, we suggest turning to the interdisciplinary field of Cognitive Social 
Science to extend the field’s understanding of both cognitive and emotive processes. 
We conclude the chapter with suggestions for future development. 

We can find the history of the social movement field in a variety of places (see 
Goodwin and Jasper 2006; Jasper 2011; Moss and Snow 2016). Early collective 
behavior theorists focused on the emotional dynamics of crowd situations and social 
change. Many were interested in what they perceived as processes of unconscious 
manipulation, hysteria, panic, and tended to interpret emotionality as a sign of irra- 
tionality (for a review, see Van Ness and Summers-Effler 2016). Those interested in 
more structural explanations of collective behavior also argued that various forms of 
tension and emotional distress could motivate action (e.g. Gurr 1970; Smelser 1962). 
In the 1960s, activists who had become academics turned to existing literature and 
found difficulty in explaining personal experiences with existing theoretical frame- 
works. In light of these deficits, these scholars ushered in the emergence of the social 
movement field and all but did away with discussions of emotionality to privilege 
imagery of the rational actor, while also shifting away from theoretical explanations 
of why and toward the analytical questions of how (Morris and Herring 1987). As a 
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result, much of the literature focused on meso organization units of analysis, resource 
flows, and structural explanations, rather than co-presence and processes shaping 
interactions. Decades of research followed until the 1990s brought the return of 
emotion in social movement theory and analysis. Ironically, when emotional 
approaches to social movements were on the margins of social movement theory, the 
field of sociology more broadly sustained a lineage of scholars interested in emotions 
and even developed a distinct sociology of emotions sub-field, which we briefly 
address below. 

This subfield of emotions has followed strains of theorizing emotion that hark 
back to the beginning of the field. Works by Durkheim, Marx, and Weber contain 
detailed theory about the role of emotions in social life. Durkheim (1912) argues in 
his theory of collective effervescence, that co-presence in collective behavior envi- 
ronments combined with synchronized ritual can generate emergent properties, 
particularly emotions. Marx’s (1978) theory of estrangement and alienation are emo- 
tional processes which arise as capitalism creates contradictions between our human 
“existence” and “essence.” Weber’s (1968) typology of social action (falsely) distin- 
guished between instrumental, value-rational, traditional, and affectual. During the 
early twentieth century, the pragmatists retained an attention to emotions (e.g. James 
1902). Cooley (1902) explained motivational and social roots of pride and shame. 
Much later, Goffman (1959, 1963) vividly described the performative processes dur- 
ing the management of emotions and appearances. 

As a subfield, the sociology of emotions began to crystallize in the late 1970s and 
into the 1980s. Hochschild (1979, 1983) explained how culturally anchored “feeling 
rules” lead to the management of emotional expressions. Kemper (1978) described 
how one’s position in a stratification hierarchy influences the experience and expres- 
sion of emotions. Collins’ (1975, 2004) interaction ritual theory integrates Durkheim 
and Goffman to explain the competition for emotional energy and attention in situ- 
ations. Scheff (1988, 1990) draws from Cooley and argues shame threatens social 
bonds and unacknowledged shame can lead to anger which may erupt in aggression 
(also see Scheff 1994). Others have continued to theorize emotion at varying analytic 
levels, including structural (Barbalet 2001), organizational (Summers-Effler 2010), 
identity (Stryker and Burke 2000), and motivational (Abrutyn and Mueller 2014; 
Summers-Effler 2004b). 

Students of social movements credit the return of emotions in the field of 
collective behavior and social movements to the cultural turn in the 1980s, which 
returned analytical interest back to the micro level. Much of this work focused on 
framing (Snow et al. 1986), collective identity (Taylor and Whittier 1991), codes 
(Melucci 1996), and narratives (Polletta 2006a). Many who focus on emotions cri- 
tique the culture turn for being overly cognitive (e.g. Goodwin, Jasper and Polletta 
2001; Jasper 1997). More recently, scholars drawing from Cognitive Social Science 
argue that the field’s understanding of cognition as amodal symbol processing is 
limited in ways we will discuss (see also Van Ness and Summers-Effler 2016; Wood 
et al. forthcoming). 

This chapter continues in four main sections. The next section reviews the ways 
scholars have studied emotions in social movements. Then, we provide a typology of 
approaches to studying emotions, while arguing for the need for more situated and 
embodied theories of emotions. Next, we draw from recent literature in Cognitive 
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Social Science on emotions and embodiment to provide theoretical scaffolding for 
new theories of emotions in protest situations. Finally, we close by suggesting fruitful 
directions for the field. 


Emotions in Social Movements 


Over the past 20 years of research, social movement scholars have analyzed emo- 
tions in wide-ranging areas of social movement campaigns and protest events. 
Scholars have theorized how emotions play pivotal roles in enabling or inhibiting 
mobilization and providing the resources that sustain commitment through various 
endogenous and exogenous changes. While some scholars explicitly theorize emo- 
tions, others tend to allude to their role or leave them implicit all together, often 
warranting greater explication. In this section, we review major contributions from 
those who have made explicit and left them implicit, while also explaining more 
recent directions in the field. 


Participation 


Much of the literature on participation emphasizes the power of social networks and 
organizations for recruitment, activation, and commitment (e.g. Gould 1991; 
Oberschall 1973; Morris 1981; Snow, Zurcher Jr, and Ekland-Olson 1980). Actors 
can be “pushed” and “pulled” in and out of participation, but without attention to 
emotions, explanations remain underspecified in regards to what affords one tie 
influence over others. Indeed, the impact of emotions was central to research on par- 
ticipation in religious movements and conversion (e.g. Lofland and Stark 1965). 
Snow and Philips’ (1980) reassessment of the Lofland and Stark conversion model 
argues that affective bonds bridge information gaps, increase credibility, and intensify 
pressure for conformity. More recently, Jasper and Owens (2014) continue to argue 
that the emotional valence of social ties makes networks efficacious for activation 
and mobilization. That is, the mere existence of ties is not enough to explain how and 
why motivation and commitment arise while the other is of little influence. When we 
consider the emotions which run through the networks, as well as the ways in which 
interactions and situations afford particular emotional experiences, we reveal why 
some actors mobilize, while others remain unmoved. 

Other scholars analyzing networks and participation vary in the degree to which 
emotions are made explicit in explanations. Chong (1991) argues that some may 
become involved because of “reputational concerns,” although he does not fully 
pursue how being proud or ashamed of one’s social standing is an inherently emo- 
tional process. Gould (1993) describes “norms of fairness” as influencing decisions 
for participation, yet he also does not explicate the ways in which emotions signal 
what is just or unjust. Beyerlein and Andrews (2008) are more explicit, arguing 
anger, which arose from the perception of both violent and non-violent repression, 
influenced civil rights electoral participation. Beyerlein and Sikkink (2008) argue 
that sorrow motivated participation in 9/11 commemoration events. These events 
tended to increase empathy and identification with victims, while also exposing 
participants to more opportunities for volunteering. 
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Motivation for mobilization can also take place without pre-existing network 
ties. Jasper and Poulsen (1995) argue moral shocks can motivate participation when 
an unexpected event or information generates a sense of outrage. Nepstad and 
Smith’s (2001) research on the Central America peace movement explains how 
exposure to torture, disappearances, assassinations of civilians, and a lying 
government generated indignation which motivated mobilization. Young (2001) 
explains how evangelicals’ emotional culture afforded a dramatic conversion into 
abolitionists. Halfmann and Young (2010) describe how exposure to grotesque 
imagery can produce strong emotions which may motivate, but also potentially 
inhibit, mobilization. Luker (1984) finds anger, outrage, and indignation motivate 
pro-life protestors after Roe v. Wade. Oliver (1984) describes how pessimism and 
frustration can inspire action if one determines they cannot count on others to 
participate. 

Social movement organizations and protest situations also afford opportunities to 
generate and experience pleasurable emotions. In this regard, it is worth analyzing 
emotional affordances of situations, as some may create opportunities for novelty, 
thrill, and risk which may be sought when juxtaposed to day-to-day mundanity. 
Jasper (1997) argues some look for protests because of the pleasures of protest, such 
as fun, opportunities for creativity, flirting, and prospects for sex. Similarly, Wood 
(2001) also argues that protest situations are unique spaces where one can experi- 
ence the thrill of agency. Gould’s (2009) research on ACT UP describes how satire 
and humor afforded opportunities for psychic relief and joyful camaraderie. Collins 
(2001) argues protest situations provide opportunities for rhythmic entrainment and 
ritual which can generate satisfying emotions, collective identity, and solidarity. 

Many have alluded to the power of collective identity in social movements (e.g. 
Bernstein 1997; Taylor and Whittier 1991) but, similar to the research on social net- 
works, attention to the emotional processes which give rise to the shared identity 
explains how and why collective identity becomes efficacious for mobilization. 
Collins (2004) explicates the micro-ritual process, which enables shared identities to 
be mobilized and passionately defended. Successful interaction rituals require co- 
presence, barriers to outsiders, a mutual focus of attention, and a shared mood. The 
rituals generate feelings of collective effervescence, which creates group solidarity, 
individual emotional energy, symbols of group membership, and standards of 
morality. Shared symbols may consist of visual icons, words, ideology, gestures, and 
other representations. Members imbue these symbols with a sense of righteousness 
and morality, passionately defending them against impropriety and violations. 

Many study situations conducive to evoking emotions of morality and righteous- 
ness. Einwohner’s (2003) research on the Warsaw Ghetto describes how even in the 
face of anticipated defeat, actors can be activated to defend a community’s dignity 
and honor. Brym (2007) finds anger, hate, and opportunities for revenge motivate 
Palestinian bombers into action. Stein’s (2001) research on Christian anti-gay cru- 
saders illustrates how an organization can generate pride by projecting the experience 
of shame onto others.! Nepstad (2004) describes how Christian rituals were incor- 
porated into protest events to revive and intensify emotions, identity, and commitment. 
Many others have also captured how emotional experiences of one’s identity can be 
transformed internally through collective emotion work (e.g. Taylor 1996; Whittier 
2009). During protest situations, bystanders can be activated and recruited through 
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the evocation of emotions in situ, particularly during moments of repression. 
Perceived injustice over the treatment of activists can incite emotions which may 
activate and mobilize sympathetic bystanders (e.g. Brockett 2005). For instance, vol- 
atility, ambiguity, or inconsistency in interactions between activists and control 
agents can generate moral outrage, which may energize and mobilize previously 
uninvolved actors (Koopmans 1997) or relatively spontaneous actions in unantici- 
pated directions (Snow and Moss 2014). In this regard, it is about the perceived 
violations of expectations for appropriate behaviors as defined by the situation 
which incites emotions leading to involvement (cf. Moss 2014). The presence and 
actions of repression agents during protest situations can violate expectations. 

Increasingly, US police agencies are becoming militarized culturally and materi- 
ally as military grade equipment becomes funneled through to local law enforcement 
(Balko 2014). Protest situations which are otherwise calm and peaceful can quickly 
become tense when control agents present themselves in battle regalia and give off 
information which can be threatening. Unfortunately, and a bit ironically, bystanders’ 
presence during situations with activist and control agent engagements can encourage 
violence by heightening tensions and fears which may promote one group into a for- 
ward panic (Collins 2009). At the same time, heightened emotions and general 
“drama” whether stemming from activists, control agents, bystanders, or relations 
between any of the three, can increase the probability of having a protest event make 
the news (Oliver and Meyer 1999). 


Commitment 


Research on emotions in social movements has also revealed processes sustaining 
engagement. Just as Jasper and Poulsen (1995) argued that moral shocks can moti- 
vate involvement, so too can moral shocks intensify commitment by renewing 
enthusiasm for a cause, increasing identification with a community, and making per- 
ceived threats feel “physiologically real” (e.g. Halfmann and Young 2010). When 
shocks generate a heightened sense of threat, identification with one’s in-group may 
increase and create unification against enemies or targets. When activists have an 
identifiable target to blame, feelings of camaraderie and solidarity can grow (see 
Nepstad 2004: 139-156). Providing a target for blame can unify attention and pro- 
vide a constructive outlet for negative emotions such as contempt, anger, and hate. 

The emotional bonds which tie together activists can also generate emotional 
rewards for continued participation, as well as potential emotional costs for exiting. 
The emotions which bind also underlie abeyance structures which can sustain 
engagement and affiliation even during moments of limited opportunities, resources, 
or recruiting potential (Taylor 1989). Groups which generate unusually strong emo- 
tional cultures can also provide resources for enduring moments of harsh repression 
(e.g. Khwaja 1993). 

Munson (2009) finds that participation in a social movement can function as a 
conversion process which generates new ideology; activism can also provide situa- 
tions which create the emotional conditions for a “renewal of faith.” Smith (1996) 
argues protest can create opportunities for both self-sacrifice and the moral wit- 
nessing of one’s religious convictions. Williamson’s (2011) study of a new religious 
movement reveals how organizations can craft emotional journeys through the 
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patterning of emotions and fluctuations in emotional intensity, which influence one’s 
willingness to return to group events. Gupta (2009) argues that small incremental 
victories can generate feelings of hope which keep activists oriented to the future 
with anticipation for more victories. Activists can also develop emotional ties to 
places which provide continuity through changes in social network structures. 
Environmentalists might sustain commitment to a cause because of emotional 
attachments to particular locations, rather than social others. Spaces can also inspire 
specific types of emotion work which lead to the development of denser ties and 
increased ideological commitment (e.g. Feigenbaum, McCurdy, and Frenzel 2013). 


Demobilization 


Previous research also covers emotional processes during the demobilization stages. 
Pre-existing emotional ties tend to take time and energy to maintain, both of which 
are scarce resources. Emotional commitments to partners, family, kinship, or even 
the self may inhibit a movement’s solidarity by creating competing loyalties and 
motivating exit (e.g. Goodwin 1997). In other words, that which pulls one into par- 
ticipation and sustains commitment can also be a source of failure. 

Jasper (2004) describes the “Band of Brothers Dilemma” where affective ties 
that draw one into participation, or develop during participation, can lead to frac- 
tured sources of solidarity. In this case, divisions within the collective arise which 
can threaten a movement by developing competing factions or diffuse centers of 
attention. Echols (1989) finds affective sources which generated feelings of “sister- 
hood” were also threatening to group solidarity by creating a sense of alienation. 
When a movement has factions with emotional states in tension, group rituals are 
less likely to succeed and shared collective identity is undermined (Collins 2004). 
Further, when emotional ties between dyads become stronger than ties to the 
collective, organizations are threatened with dyadic withdrawal. Research on new 
religious movements reveals how leaders often encourage abstinence or sexual 
promiscuity to attempt to prevent this type of exit from happening (e.g. Coser 
1974; Goldman 1999; Kanter 1968). 

The pleasures of protest can also develop into fatigue and burnout. Experiencing 
sustained fatigue without the emotional intensity of thrill, risk, or hope may eventu- 
ally lead to frustration at the movement or leader (see Summers-Effler 2010). 
Movements which are in particularly draining cycles may find it difficult to come up 
with creative solutions to problems, which may further exacerbate tensions. Debates 
over tactics can also generate strong negative emotions which threaten solidarity and 
affective ties (Owens 2009). Fear and paranoia may also develop during moments of 
state repression which may erode trust within activist networks (Davenport 2005). 
Comfort and complacency threaten movements (Brown and Pickerill 2009), as can 
overconfidence (Jasper 2011). 

Leaders can also breed failure from an inability to attract, generate the right emo- 
tions, or direct them in a constructive direction (see Chapter 10 by Ganz and 
McKenna, in this volume, on leadership). Charismatic performances offer emotional 
incentives which may draw in potential adherents. A skillful leader can work crowds 
into a rhythm, producing feelings of community and emotional intensity. By doing 
so, they can charge attendees up with feelings of righteousness, which helps to fire 
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mobilization. Absent charisma, however, a movement may lack the emotional incen- 
tives which sustain commitment and also find it difficult to attract new adherents. 
Without emotional incentives and a hopeful vision of the future, it may be difficult 
to motivate activists to partake in the necessary mundane and at times grueling day- 
to-day work. Without a target to blame, negative emotions may develop into anxiety 
rather than a more constructive and targeted outlet for anger. Taken together, leaders 
who are not charismatic, hopeful, or effective in making blame stick are likely to 
undermine rather than fire-up a movement. 


Analyzing Emotions 


In this section, we review some of the ways emotions have become analytically dis- 
tinguished. Clarifying emotions is particularly important for analyses and theory 
building because of the tendency to conflate a catch-all traditional understanding of 
emotions with those theorizing within more specified analytical distinctions. That 
is, greater analytic clarity prevents the danger of endless theoretical debates about 
one finding versus another because of a lay understanding of emotion. Thus, we 
describe some of the distinctions made in the previous literature which may provide 
useful for theorizing emotions in the study of social movements and collective 
behavior. 


Differentiating 


A critical distinction made within the sociology of emotions is between basic and 
social emotions, or what Turner and Stets (2005) refers to as primary and secondary 
emotions. Primary emotions, such as fear, anger, happiness, and sadness, are universal 
and form the basis for more complex and culturally-defined emotions. Ekman (1977) 
extends this primary list to include surprise, disgust, and contempt. Secondary emo- 
tions, such as shame, disappointment, pride, alienation, hate, anxiety, indignation, 
and awe, just to name a few, are the more socially constructed emotions and are 
often combinations of primary emotions with varying valences.* Turner and Stets 
(2005) argue that humans are responsive to the expression of primary emotions dur- 
ing social interaction (e.g. face-to-face involvements during a protest situation). Also, 
Jasper (1998) argues that secondary emotions, such as outrage and pride, may be 
more influential for ongoing political involvement (e.g. sustaining commitment to an 
organization and ideology). Social movement researchers can use this distinction to 
clarify the foundations of the emotions being theorized. One could also analyze 
the social and situational conditions which give rise to particular combinations of 
emotions. 

Turner (2000) argues the intensity of emotions (high, medium, low) shapes emo- 
tional experiences. For instance, low-happiness might feel like contentment while 
high-happiness feels like exhilaration. Jasper (1998) distinguishes between shared 
and reciprocal emotions. Shared emotions can strengthen group affiliation as activ- 
ists experience similar emotional responses to objects or events. Reciprocal emotions 
refer to the emotional ties which bind together activists. Collins (2004) argues the 
self is motivated to maximize emotional energy, which feels like confidence and 
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enthusiasm. It is also motivated to prevent a loss of emotional energy, which feels 
like depression. Shott (1979) points out that the arousal of guilt, shame, and embar- 
rassment signals that the self has violated social norms, thus motivating corrective 
actions. In conditions where negative emotions and the loss of emotional energy are 
difficult to prevent, Summers-Effler (2004a) shows that the self develops various 
defensive strategies to minimize the consequences; analyzing research on women in 
abusive relationships, she argues that defensive strategies (e.g. developing an internal 
locus of control) are both more durable and draining than proactive strategies. Taken 
together, an analyst can differentiate between the origins of the emotions (primary, 
secondary), the degree of intensity (high, medium, low), attributions (shared, reac- 
tive), and various corrective processes. 


Coupling 


Some researchers study patterns and combinations of emotions. Jasper (2011) 
describes moral batteries as a coupling between positive and negative emotions, 
where one is motivated to avoid one emotion while being attracted to the other. The 
most well-researched example of a moral battery consists of shame and pride (e.g. 
Castells 2012; Gould 2009). Lively and Heise (2004) theorize emotional segues as 
correlation pathways through which emotions transition from one into another. For 
instance, movements with stigmatized identities may transition from shame, to fear, 
to anger, and then into pride. Similarly, Williamson (2011) theorizes emotion chains 
which are groups of emotions produced when one emotion leads directly into 
another via transformative processes. In this regard, a movement might chain 
together a series of emotions to create a distinct “emotional journey.” Summers- 
Effler (2010) describes emotional slingshotting as the process of transmuting 
dangerous negative emotions into negative emotions which a group can more directly 
remedy, a process that indirectly, but ultimately, leads to intense positive emotion. 


Temporality 


Emotions can be analytically distinguished by how long they persist. Collins 
(2004) makes a distinction between transient emotions and emotional energy 
which endures across situations. Jasper (2011) differentiates bodily urges (e.g. lust, 
hunger), reflex emotions (e.g. surprise, fear), and longer-lasting moods (e.g. love, 
trust, morality). Summers-Effler (2010) theorizes the rhythm of social movement 
organizations through her comparative study of an anti-death penalty movement 
and a Catholic Worker house. She argues shifts in attention influenced the speed 
and rhythm of involvement within each group. How the speed and rhythm oper- 
ated influenced whether movements were able to synchronize activity both within 
a group as well as between groups, consequently affecting opportunities to take 
advantage of resources and political openings. Summers-Effler also theorizes the 
patterning of emotions as they unfold through time. She finds risk followed by 
success generated feelings of thrilling expansion. Negative experiences, such as 
grief and horror, served as emotional warning signals, which groups can harness to 
stabilize themselves. 
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Social movement scholars can capture emotion through forms of text, surveys, inter- 
views, participation, and observation. One could analyze text from flyers, transcripts 
of speeches, leaflets, newsletters, protest signs, or stories (e.g. Gould 2009; Polletta 
2006a). Surveys could ask about emotional experiences, biographical data, and his- 
tories of protest participation (e.g. Beyerlein and Sikkink 2008). Interviews can 
record how one recalls the emotions of past events, their emotions in anticipation for 
a projected future, as well as expressed emotion during interviews as an interlocutor 
remembers the past or imagines the future (e.g. Nepstad 2004). 

Observationally, one could use audio-video recordings to analyze the micro- 
situational details to reveal the factors which give rise to emotions, as well as 
the micro displays of emotions (e.g. Collins 2009). One could also participate and 
use the self as a resource to provide experiential depth to analyses, in addition to 
recording observational data in situ (e.g. Blee 2002; Summers-Effler, Van Ness, and 
Hausmann 2015). 

Social movement theory has mostly relied on the use of rhetorical devices to 
theorize emotional processes. This reliance is in part true because the field as a whole 
has tended to use forms of text, such as newspaper articles. We argue that the field is 
most in need of more situated and embodied theories of emotion. Protest events are 
particularly fruitful places to study the interactional and situational conditions struc- 
turing emotions. In the next section, we briefly review recent cognitive science 
literature on grounded cognition to introduce social movement scholars to research 
which we believe is particularly useful for recording and theorizing both cognition 
and emotions in situ. 


Cognitive Social Science and Emotion 


Some critique the cultural turn for an overly “cognitive bias” and the virtual neglect 
of emotions (Benford 1997; Goodwin and Jasper 2006). This evaluation led to the 
field’s emotions turn which has now developed a rich literature. Now that scholars 
focus on the importance of both cognitive and emotive processes at the micro level, 
we argue that the field would benefit from attuning to the interdisciplinary field of 
Cognitive Social Science to challenge, extend, and deepen our understanding of 
cognitive and emotive processes in social movements. Cognitive Social Science is 
an interdisciplinary “inter-field” (Darden and Maull 1977), which emerged in the 
1970s as a variety of fields, such as psychology, anthropology, neuroscience, and 
linguistics arrived at common concerns and theoretical interests. Many sociolog- 
ical concepts actively used by scholars of social movements find shared roots from 
contributions in this inter-field, such as schemas, scripts, and frames. More fully 
embracing and integrating Cognitive Social Science literature will benefit the field 
of social movements by providing a tenable micro foundation for more explicit 
theorizing about emotions in social movements; this integration is particularly 
warranted considering social movement theories are increasingly tending towards 
theories of action (Jasper 2010). 
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In this section, we briefly review the literature on grounded cognition to mod- 
ernize the field’s conception of cognition and emotion. Grounded cognition research 
emphasizes the body and bodily states (e.g. Lakoff and Johnson 1980), situated sim- 
ulations (e.g. Barsalou 2008; Rizzolatti and Sinigaglia 2007), and the relations 
between perception, action, the body, the environment, and social interaction (e.g. 
Barsalou et al. 2003; Gibson 1966). In this perspective, links tie the internal cognitive 
and emotive structures with external structures from the environment, body, and 
situations. Thus, proper analyses of cognition and emotion need to focus attention 
on the ways in which the external influences the internal. We briefly provide a few 
findings that have implications for the field of social movements. 


Dual process 


Research on dual process models reveals that humans have two memory systems 
which operate under different situational conditions (see Kahneman 2011; Lizardo 
et al. 2016; Smith and DeCoster 2000). Mundane, routine, and habitual situations 
invoke “associative” memory systems, while atypical, surprising, and novel situa- 
tions invoke “rule-based” memory systems. Research finds that the emotional tone 
of situations can also affect which memory system is in use (Smith and DeCoster 
2000). A situation with positive emotions is likely to encourage associative memory 
systems, while situations with negative emotions can invoke rule-based memory sys- 
tems. Rule-based systems afford the opportunity to construct novel lines of action in 
ways which are more difficult with associative systems. Van Ness and Summers- 
Effler (2016) draw from this literature and integrate the dual process framework 
with early collective behavior theories. Given the situated nature of cognition and 
emotion, they argue for the need to compare within types of situations. We extend 
this suggestion to situated analyses and argue that one could specify the social, 
cultural, and material properties in order to further theorize how each aspect of sit- 
uations structure cognition, emotion, and communication processes. 


Memory 


The emotional conditions of situations also influence memory coding and recall. 
Reisberg and Hertel (2005) find that subjects remember emotional situations with 
greater accuracy and vividness than less emotionally intense events. The activity of 
the amygdala enhances memory; amygdala activity influences both encoding and 
consolidation of memories (Phelps 2006). Negative emotional memories are partic- 
ularly likely to be recalled, as witnessed in those with various pathologies or traumas. 
Research also finds the embodied mood state during memory recall can influence 
which memories are retrieved. Scholars describe these as mood-dependent and 
mood-congruent memories (Bower and Forgas 2000; Buchanan 2007). Mood- 
dependent memory recall is when the emotional state of the respondent in situ aligns 
with the emotional conditions which were present when learning is coded. Mood- 
congruent recall is when triggered emotions during recall align with the emotional 
status of the retrieved memory. Integrating these findings suggests the need to take 
into account the emotional conditions of situations, even during interviews which 
rely on future-projection or memory recall. Additionally, these biases toward the 
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emotionally intense also suggest that much of the mundane fluctuations and emo- 
tional rhythms may go unnoticed when one relies only on memory recall. 

The body can both reflect and be used to evoke emotional states (Barsalou et al. 
2003; Barsalou et al. 2005). An analyst can attune to body posturing, voice inflec- 
tions, rhythms of speech, the direction of one’s gaze, the speed of movement, and 
facial expressions. Indeed, many of these sources of data are used in microsociologi- 
cal analyses (e.g. Collins 2004; Goffman 1967; Katz 1999). Additionally, positioning 
the body into these various states can create emotional conditions which skew 
memory recall. Riskind (1983) finds memory recall is more likely to bias toward 
negative life events, especially when the body forms positions which evoke negative 
emotions. These findings suggest the need to attune to embodiment in situ because 
bodily states intimately connect cognitive and emotive processes. 

There is a litany of literature on emotions within Cognitive Social Science which 
can inform and be informed by sociological analyses. Consistent with much of the 
findings is the need for a situational unit of analyses. Social movement scholars 
should pursue situated studies which attune to the ways in which the environment, 


body, and social interaction influence emotive and cognitive processes (e.g. 
Hochschild 2016; Pagis 2009; Tavory 2009; Winchester 2016). 


Future Directions 


Considering activists often have an explicit desire to influence, persuade, manipulate, 
recruit, and sustain commitment, we believe protest events and social movement orga- 
nizations are optimal sites for creating general theories of emotion. In this section, we 
comment on fruitful ways forward for the study of emotions in social movements. 


Cognitive Social Science 


Though we only briefly discussed some recent findings above, we suggest that 
scholars engage the interdisciplinary field of Cognitive Social Science. This literature 
will not only benefit social movement studies by informing about much of the 
“hidden” cognitive and emotive processes, but the field will also benefit from 
uniquely sociological insights. By remaining on the sidelines, sociologists leave other 
disciplines to fill in the voids with their misconceptions of social processes (Cerulo 
2010). Thus, we invite social movement scholars to engage Cognitive Social Science 
to further pursue a situated study of emotion in social movement contexts in order 
to advance our understanding of social movements and to use protest events as a 
field site for theorizing sociological processes of emotion more broadly. 


Emotional staging 


In the section above, we briefly stressed the importance of situated analyses. Building 
on this argument, we believe one fruitful path forward is to study the way activists 
construct situations to evoke particular cognitions and emotions in fellow activists, 
bystanders, and social control agents. In this sense, an analyst can attune to both 
social and material arrangements of protest events as activists attempt to set the 
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stage for desired emotional conditions. Theorizing emotions at a situational level can 
also reveal the ways activists can benefit from, or be constrained by, habits of 
perception or ruptured expectations. 

One could also explicitly study the staging of protest objects to theorize the vari- 
ation in emotional outcomes in diverse audiences. For example, Nepstad (2008) 
describes how the Plowshares movement used blood as a powerful symbol to evoke 
emotional reactions. Christians could see the blood and recall Christ’s decision to 
give his life, rather than shedding the blood of others. Other audiences may see blood 
as a symbol of an impending threat of destruction. One could further pursue analyses 
on the multivocality of objects by revealing how an object can invoke emotional 
reactions. Such analyses could also explain how intended or unintended emotional 
conditions skew protest outcomes. 


Case selection 


Social movement case selection is biased toward leftist, reformist, and progressive 
movements (Blee 2017; Polletta 2006b; Snow 2006). This lopsided focus skews our 
understanding of emotions in social movements. We argue that the field is particu- 
larly in need of qualitative studies within organizations and protest events which are 
outside of one’s comfort zone. Right-wing movements (see Chapter 35 by Futtrell, 
Simi, and Tan, in this volume) and religious movements (see Chapter 32 by Snow 
and Beyerlein, in this volume) provide two arenas which remain understudied 
although they may yield fruitful empirical and theoretical contributions, particularly 
about emotional dynamics. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have reviewed the study of emotions in social movements. We 
began by situating the absence of emotions in social movement studies in relation to 
sociology as a field more broadly. Then we reviewed how scholars have theorized 
emotions in relation to social movement mobilization, commitment, and demobili- 
zation. Following that, we drew from studies within the field of social movements 
and the field of sociology of emotions to provide some useful ways to distinguish 
emotions analytically. Next, we drew from Cognitive Social Science, particularly the 
literature on grounded cognition, to emphasize the need for situated analyses of 
emotion. Finally, we closed with a few fruitful paths forward. All said, given the past 
developments and prospects for future theorizing, the future of the intersection of 
the study of emotions and social movement studies looks promising. 


Notes 


1 Turner (2002) argues when individuals repress negative emotions, they are more likely 
to make external attributions and blame others, the situation, or structures which may 
lead to the severance of social bonds and commitments. Stein (2001) provides an 
example which complements this theory, although at a collective level rather than 
individual. 

2 Fora more extensive review of secondary emotions, see Turner and Stets (2005: 11-21). 
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